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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIVIDUALITY. 


As every human being differs from ever 
other in appearance, so does he also in intel- 
lect and character. Hence it becomes us, in 
estimating the merits and judging the motives 
of our brethren, to make due allowance for 
these innate differences. The same tempta- 
tions may be presented to two persons, and 
one will resist while the other will yield; but 
let another form of temptation come to the 
same two and the conditions will be reversed. 
Our daily observation convinces us that these 
things ars so, but why such should be the case 
we are unable to determine so long as the 
springs of action are entirely concealed from 
our view. 

We may marvel at our neighbor’s fancy, 


pity his weakness, or upbraid his fault, with- | 


out stopping to consider that we have fancies, 
weaknesses and faults, the manifestations of 
which may be as offensive to him as his are 
to us. We find no difficulty in discovering 
peculiarities in others, but to be convinced 
that we ourselves possess any requires stronger 
argument and more conclusive evidence than 
would be sufficient in some instances to con- 
vict a criminal in a court of justice. We may 
reason from analogy, and thus infer that on 
some pete we are eccentric; we may even 
prevail upon a trusty friend to tell us what 
the points are; and then we may depend 
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upon our own experience in life to have them 
sufficiently rounded off to make us endurable 
as members of a community. But for those 
who may feel that they have the right to do 
so, to be constantly combating our peculiari- 
ties, and endeavoring to reduce us to the 
standard of their ideal, would be as unwise 
as it would unkind: they would find them- 
selves engaged in a work difficult in its accom- 
plishment and undesirable in its results. 

In the training of children it is very im- 
portant to respect their individuality, and 
those parents or care-takers who fail to do so 
will find that they are retarding if not an- 
tagonizing the development which is taking 
place under their supervision. Many acts 
and practices may require repression, but the 
checking should not be violent, and not too 
frequently applied. Boys, on account of their 
active propensities, and their fondness for 
noise and romping, are apt to interfere with 
household comfort and family quietness much 
more than girls, and hence they are more 
liable to be ‘checked if not faulted for their 
boisterous conduct. But it should be borne 
in mind that too much restraint, or the im- 
proper application of it, may injure. the dis- 
position, dwarf the character, and retard the 
physical growth. If the boy be early and 
properly instructed in three lessons—down- 
right sincerity, implicit confidence in his 
parents, and a proper respect for the rights 
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the way of precept; and by having good ex- 
amples set before him he will be likely to ac- 
quire the proprieties by a process almost as 
imperceptible as that of his bodily growth. 

On passing from home to the school-room 
he will necessarily be subjected more to rules 
of discipline and standards of method; but 
even here his individuality should not be lost 
sight of, and his eccentricities should be di- 
rected rather than repressed. The teacher 
whose chief aim is to have good order, and 
who regards each pupil as a part of the great 
machine to be moved by the will of him who 
starts the wheels and then observes their uni- 
form and strictly normal action, may show 
off his{pupils to good advantage before com- 
pany at the expense of what is noblest in 
their character and most available in their 
intellect. But the true teacher will carefully 
study the idiosyncracies of each individual 
pupil, and endeavor to adapt both instruction 
and discipline to the requirements of that 
particular case. 

After leaving school or college, and having 
to choose a vocation, it is very important that 
inclination be consulted and individuality 
duly considered. The father who thinks it 
expedient to compe] his son to pursue a cer- 
tain line of business contrary to tne inclina- 
tion of the latter is likely to be disappointed 
in his hopes of success, and often at a fearful 
cost to learn the lesson of his mistake when 
too late to repair the mischief. Instances of 
this kind are so numerous, and the warnings 
which they give are so important, that they 
may be compared to beacon lights over sunken 
wrecks all along a dangerous coast. 

In choosing a companion for life the matter 
is one of still greater moment; and while 
parents may have reasonable ground for ob- 

jecting to certain connections, it is very un- 
wise of them to recommend or urge upon 
their children a marriage on account of some 
pecuniary or other advantage which they 
think will be likely to result from such a 
union. In royal families marriages are often 

lanned by parents and diplomats, when the 
basis of the negotiation is state-craft, rather 
than any view to the happiness of the parties 
most concerned. The sequel is too well known 
to require a recital: the pages of history 
teem with the woes which have been entailed 
upon families, and even upon nations, by 
these ill-assorted marriages. 

In the social circle we may sometimes feel 
disposed to criticise what we regard as the 
peculiarities of those into whose society by 
chance or choice we may come. There may 
be something in the appearance, manner, or 
lack of manner, which does not accord with 
our sense of fitness. This something—what- 
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of others—he,will not need much more in| ever it may be—is viewed, magnified, and 














considered, until our attention becomes 
absorbed with it, that we lose the subject mat. 
ter of conversation, and thus throw away 
golden opportunities for information, instrye. 
tion, and rational enjoyment. Indulgence jy 
this kind of criticism is apt to grow upon ug 
until it becomes one of our peculiarities ; ang 
we may carry it even into our religious meet. 
ings. It is not unfrequently applied to thoge 


who are engaged in the solemn service of the, 
ministry ; and when they are greatly exer. © 


cised in delivering a gospel message, some of 
the hearers may be paying more attention to 
the tone of the voice, the rotinding of a period, 
or the pronunciation of a word, than to the 
weighty matter contained in the message, 
We may wonder;what such critics would have 
done had they lived in the time of James 
Simpson, Nicholas Waln, Richard Jordan, or 
Jacob Ritter. Each of these worthies had 
his individuality, which was both respected 
in the social circle, and sanctioned in his 
ministry. 

In beneficent work there are different aye- 
nues open, as well as different ways of doing 
the same thing; and sometimes those who do 
a vast amount of good may go quite out of 
the ordinary channels, and even incur censure 
for the manner in which they see meet to 
bestow their bounty. But, in this, as in the 
preceding cases, individual preferences must 
be regarded, and each almoner allowed to 
contribute to that object which to him ma 
seem most worthy, and in the manner whie 
his inclination may prompt and his judgment 
approve. 

n advanced life there comes a period which 
seems to lie on the border land between full 
mental power, and pronounced dotage. At 


this period, more than at any other in life, it — 


should be the privilege of the individual to 
carry out his inclinations in his own way. 
There are few situations in which good-breed- 
ing appears to better advantage than in the 
treatment of this class. It is beautiful to 
observe in the family, in society, in business, 
and in organized assemblies, among refined 
people, how much is deferred to the prefer- 
ences of the aged, and in such deference how 
thoroughly tenderness and respect may be 
combined. This delicate consideration might 
be taken as an index of the tone of an indi- 
vidual. or a community. 


As classes are composed of individuals, so — 


is each individual of a number of component 


parts ; both the quality and the proportion of © 
the ingredients differ in every human being; — 
have attended ~ 


and the circumstances whic 
development in each case have had their 


modifying tendencies either for good or for 7 


? 


evil. It isa tenet in moral philosophy that 
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gs active principles are strengthened, passive 
impressions are weakened; and from this 
truth we may deduce the valuable lesson that 
itis better to cherish the good than to fight 
the bad; better to take each individual as he 
js, and try to appreciate the good that is in 
him. Bad principles may have to be com- 
pated, and bad practices restrained ; but in 
our efforts to reduce all to our standard of 
propriety we shall be likely’ to fail in the 
accomplishment of our object, and expose 
ourselves to ridicule or censure. The ingre- 
dient named originality is generally found in 
largest proportion in brilliant intellects and 
strong characters ; in these it often ‘crosses 
the boundary of our circle of standard pro- 
priety and thus becomes eccentric; while 
those who have not the intellect to devise, 
or the character to sustain any great under- 
taking, are usually to be found inside the 
circumference, measuring all their movements 
by the opinions of others, and maintaining a 
reputation both “ faultily and faultless, and 
splendidly null.” _ 
Seventh mo. 30th, 1884. 


GENESSEE YEARLY MEETING. 

From the Extracts of the proceedings of 
the late Genessee Yearly Meeting the sub- 
joined summary has been prepared. We had 
hoped some one interested in that meeting 
would send us an earlier account. It is al- 
ways evidence of interest in our paper when 
Friends share with its readers whatever of 
special good these annual seasons of spiritual 
refreshment afford. 

The meeting was held at Yarmouth, On- 
tario, beginning on the Ninth of Sixth Month. 
In the men’s branch, the Clerk being absent, 
John J. Cornell was called to the table, and 
subsequently appointed Clerk, with Samuel 
P. Zavitz for assistant. 

Epistles from all the corresponding Yearly 
Meetings were received and read to the edifi- 
cation and encouragement of the body. 

Propositions were received from Farming- 
ton Quarterly and Canada Half-Yearly Meet- 
ings, to revise the Book of Discipline. The 
subject was laid before women’s meeting, and 
they uniting with the concern, a large joint 


} Committee was appointed to take the subject 
F into consideration. 


The Committee on Temperance made a 
report in which it is stated, “the duties of 
the appointment have been attended to when 


mp reanity offered, by individual effort, in 


vering lectures and addresses and dis- 


_tributing leaflets.” The Committee recom- 


mended the appointment of committees within 
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each of the constituent meetings, “with a view | 
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to aiding the present movement in Ontario, 
having for its object the entire abolition of 
strong drink.” The report was united with 
and the recommendations endorsed. 

The Indian Committee’s report was much 
the same as has been given in the proceedings 
of Philadelphia and New York Yearly Meet- 
ings, and was united with. 

The summary of the exercises of the meet- 
ing is as follows: 

During the consideration of the state of the 
Society, as exhibited by the answers to the 
queries from our subordinate meetings, a 
lively concern pervaded the meeting, espe- 
cially as some reports showed a slight indiffer- 
ence in the attendance of meetings, and much 
valuable and encouraging counsel was offered. 
We were advised that as we were faithful in 
the maintenance of this duty, more important 
fields in which to labor would be opened, and 
duties of a greater magnitude would be laid 
upon us, which to the creature may at times 
seem hard, but if faithfully performed will 
promote in us the.seed of the Kingdom. 
That as a part of the design of meetings is to 
mutually strengthen each other, so there must 
be a mutual willingness on the part of each 
to sacrifice all selfishness for each other’s 
benefit, and thus manifest a willingness to 
give as well as to receive. 

While but few may be called to bear public 
testimony for the Truth, the silent travail, 
when all feelings of selfishness are subjected 
to Divine control, will frequently find expres- 
sion in words of counsel and encouragement, 
and meetings will then be lively, and all will 
be bound and cemented together in love. 
And we were reminded that if the fountain 
is not contaminated, the flow therefrom will 
be pure; that work rightly begun at home is 
sure to bear fruit, and that as we are faithful 
and obedient to small impressions upon our 
minds, we will be taught greater things, and 
our sacrifices like the oil poured upon the 
head of Aaron, will be observable even to the 
nethermost skirts of our garments. 

While we may confess to standing in need 
of each other’s assistance, and come to our 
meetings with the desire that we may eee 
larly be benefitted, yet if we can but feel that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, we 
shall be clothed with a desire for each other’s 
welfare, and thus be enabled to hold all our 
meetings in the power of God. 

Desires wereexpressed that the young should 
seriously consider whether they would not be 
compensated for their attendance at mid-week 

meetings, and though such meetings were 
both small and silent, they were assured that 
if such attendance were from right motives 
and in the right spirit they would be amply 
rewarded for the sacrifice, the meetings would 
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not be irksome, and the blessing would always 
be given. 

Parents were admonished to be careful in 
the training of their children ; that the proper 
lessons of instruction were given, and that 
they should be encouragéd to regularly attend 
their meetings during their minority, and as a 
result the decline in the Society would become 
less apparent. 

We were reminded that in all growth there 
is comparatively first a germ, then a blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear; 
and that if we are faithful in the discharge 
of this duty, it would evidence that the love 
of God was kindled in our hearts, and as we 
become divested of all opposing elements we 
will realize that love to be expansive in its 
nature, and the heart being filled with it, will 
desire that it should extend to all the creation 
of God and as we continue to cultivate it, it 
will produce its corresponding fruit, and our 
works will show the nature of our faith, and 
the effect will be exhibited in our moral ac- 
tions, brotherly love will constrain us to meet 
with each other, and though sadness or gloom 
should come upon us, and the heavens seem 
as brass and the earth as strong bars of iron, 
we must not be discouraged, the vessel that 
was once filled will be refilled, and if we but 
patiently wait upon the Lord He will show 
us the work He has for us to do, and will 
bring us to see that we may be fully fitted 
like the stones in the mountain; that we can 
come together without noise or confusion, and 
we will then receive the blessing though no 
vocal word be spoken. 

We were also exhorted to remember that 
there is a check for human actions more 
potent than the discipline; that the impres- 
sions as presented by the Inner Light will 
always instruct us how far to go and will lead 
us nearer the Truth than can any mere dis- 
ciplinary teaching. 

We were encouraged by the marked ad- 
vances’ made in the cause of Temperance as 
evidenced in that now our minutes were not 
burdened with dealings with members for 
breaches in this testimony, as in former times, 
and that we could more availingly labor to 
aid in the promotion of a total abstinence 
from all intoxicants. And we were re- 
minded that asthe voting element of our 
population were really the sustainers of the 
traffic in liquors, those of us who belong to 
this class should use our efforts to educate the 

ple to the necessity of breaking the con- 
nection of the Government with the manu- 
facturers and sellers of intoxicants. We were 
also counselled to appreciate the improve- 
ments or advancements in this cause to-day, 


and to be grateful to the Giver of all good | b 


for the many points already gained, and to 
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consider the stand we have taken as a 
and to thank God and take courage en 
we dare now raise our voices in favor of any 
step favoring the Temperance reform. 

In Women’s Meeting Mary T. Freeman ang 
Ruth C. Wilson were appointed to serve the 
meeting as clerks. ; 

The business transacted besides the usual 
routine was the same as already reported jg 
men’s proceedings. 

The minute of exercises as adopted informs 
that under a feeling of precious solemnity, 
our meeting has been gathered and held, ang 
with grateful hearts we acknowledge the 
precious influence of the Father’s love. With 
kindly sympathy we have greeted many dear 
faces, and with saddened hearts remembered 
some whose places can know them no more, 

Here and there within our borders dear, 
faithful, helpful ones have laid down their 
burdens; dear ones upon whom we haye 
leaned, and who have been diligent in the 
performance of their work. 

We were counseled to a more full and 
entire obedience to the will of our Heavenly 
Father, as made known in the secret of eve 
heart, being assured that if constant an 
faithful, prophets would be raised up as at 
the first, and counselors as at the beginning, 
and we should be enabled to follow them as 
they followed Christ. 

We have missed the company and counsel 
of Friends from other Yearly Meetings, but 
our own testimony bearers have labored in 
the ability given, and we feel that an un- 
usual solemnity has attended their efforts, 
baptizing us into a feeling sense of the infinite 
Love of God, who condescends to qualify and 
prepare living messengers of His Truth. - 

All classes have been united in tender 
sympathy. The dear young sisters who have 
heard the sound of the Master’s voice, were 
entreated to attend to its requirements; the 
mothers counseled to patiently endure their 
trials, endeavoring to sow the good seed of 
virtue and truth in the childrens’ youthful 
minds, and were assured that although their J 
hands might often hang down under dis 
couragements, because the fruit of their labor 
was so long withheld, yet like bread cast upon 
the waters it will return, if not until after the 
head of the dear mother is laid in the grave.” 

And now as we are about to separate, let 
us each gather up the crumbs that have fallen — 
from the Master’s table, and carry them home 
with us, so that we may give to those whose 
circumstances, afflictions, and bodily infirmi- ” 
ties have prevented them from mingling in” 
this social and religious feast, feeling im 
dividually that it has been good for us to have & 
een here. ; 

Under the covering of Divine Love and” 
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deeply grateful for the favor, the Yearly 
Meeting closed its sessions to meet, if so per- 
mitted, at Bloomfield, Ontario, at the usual 
time next year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT. 


A volume with this title has recently come 
under my notice. The aithor is J. H. Pet- 
tingell. The book is written—to disprove 
the doctrine held by the Orthodox denomi- 
nations of the Christian faith, of the eternity 
of the wicked and to show that eternal life— 
“The Unspeakable Gift”—is only to be 
enjoyed by the righteous. 

The writer says “the notion of two ever- 
lasting kingdoms, running parallel with 
each other, the one, a kingdom of purity and 
blessedness ; the other a kingdom of sin and 
sorrow; the one to resound with the praises 
and joyful songs of redeemed men and angels ; 
and the other with the groans and blasphemies 
of the lost, . . . . . . toall eternity, 
is not the doctrine of the Bible ; it is a relic of 
Persian dualism and pagan superstition. It 
came into the Christian Church in the 
latterpart of thesecond century, . . and 
was incorporated into her creed by the 
philosophic schoolmen of the dark ages.” 

The deductions he draws from nature and 
reason, in support of the dogma for which he 
contends are clear and forcible. “It is” he 


says “ the law of God’s providence taught | 


alike in nature and revelation that to every 
one that hath shall be given and he shall 
have abundance,—but from him that hath not, 
that is, improves not what he gives him,— 
shall be taken away even that he hath. 
Faculties that are misimproved, or not. im- 

roved at all cannot be preserved, they fall 
into imbecility and decay. . . . . Evil 
passions within the soul like disease in 
the body tend to corrode, corrupt and destroy.” 

We are taught by observation, as well as 
by revelation, that “evil shall slay the 
wicked, but the righteous shall hold on his 
way, and he that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger.” It is only as one 
rises toward that which is good and true and 
perfect, that he acts in harmony with his own 
nature, or can have any assurance that his 
progress will be stable and permanent.” 

But the main argument rests upon the 
testimony of the Bible which he, in common 
with the majority of ecclesiastical theologians 
claims to be the “ Word of God.” 


It seems a monstrous error for him to as-| says 


sert that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments “teach us all we need to know, 
and indeed all we can know with any certainty 
of the destiny of man,” when in their pages 
itis written “the Word is nigh thee in thy 


mouth and in thy heart.” Surely then if this 
be true, the Word could never be confined 
within the lids of any book, however sacred 
it may be held. As members of a religious 
society, claiming a faith that is founded upon 
the great truth that our Heavenly Father 
reveals His will to man now as truly as He 
ever did to any age or people, we cannot 
accept as truth any teaching that would set 
limits to revelation the rock upon which the 
Church of Christ is built. 

And this is the point at issue between us 
and our fellow professors of the Christian 
name. The great question is not what the 
Spirit said to man in a former day and under 
widely differing social conditions, but what 
saith It to the churches now and here. Points 
of doctrine are mainly educational and be- 
long to the traditions of the fathers. 

These change with the changes brought 
about through wider observation and a clearer 
understanding of the relations of man to his 
race and to the universe of which he is a part. 
But the means of understanding the will of 
God in the very nature of our relations to 
Him, can never depend upon that which 
must be revised or restated. The Divine 
Word like Him from whom it proceeds, is 
from everlasting to everlasting, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. 

In the beginning it said to the inner con- 
science of primeval man, obey and thy soul 
shall live ; through all the ages since, it has 
spoken the same language, and to-day it says 
“Tf ye will hear my voice, harden not your 
hearts ;”’ we use the language of prophet and 
apostle, because it is expressive, and conveys 
to our minds the truth of what, in the Divine 
revealings we know through our own ex- 
perience, and this knowledge would be ours as 
certainly though never prophet or apostle 
had left a record. So we believe revelation 
has not ceased. Scripture, holy Scripture is 
written as truly now as in Bible times, and a 
Scripture that sets forth in aclearer and 
diviner sense than was possible in the patri- 
archal ages, the duties and responsibilities of 
mankind. 

That eternal life the ‘ Unspeakable Gift,” 
is promised only to the pure in heart—those 
who in some measure live up to the light of 
truth as revealed to them through the teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, is a belief that has 
permeated the Christian Church to a greater 
extent perhaps than is generally known. 

We entirely agree with the author who 


te In the rude and unfeeling ages of the 
past, when the severest penalties were inflicted 
for trivial offences, and when the chief object 
of punishment was torment, and the execu- 
tioners of the law were called ‘ tormentors ;’ 
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when human governments vied with each 
other in the severity of the tortures they in- 
flicted upon the cae victims of their dis- 
pleasure, and even the death penalty was 
made as cruel and protracted as possible, and 
medical aid was invoked, to prolong the lives 
of those who suffered it, that still more endur- 
ing agonies might be inflicted upon them, 
while dying; in those times—not so very 
long past, but now happily passed, never to 
return—when Church officers exercised the 
function of inquisitors, under the pretence of 
doing the will of God, this doctrine of endless 
torment for the enemies of God, a doctrine so 
consonant with the spirit and practice of the 
age, might more easily find, and hold its place 
unchallenged in the creed of the Church. 

But in these “last days,” under the soften- 
ing influences of the Gospel, when so much is 
done to assuage human sorrow and pain, and 
even animal suffering, and to relieve the dis- 
tress of even the most ill-deserving; when 
mercy is mingled with justice, in the punish- 
ment of the most hardened of criminals, and 
capital punishment even, is made as humane 
and summary as possible, men cannot but ask, 
whether the majesty of the Divine govern- 
ment,—to which all eons governments must 
look, both for their authority to punish, and 
for an example of the manner and spirit in 
which it is to be administered,—can be vindi- | 
cated only by the infliction of tortures too 
horrible to think of, and protracted without 
end? Is there no such thing as capital 
punishment,—the punishment of death, actual 
death—under the government of the Almighty 
Ruler? Is it to be supposed that He, who 
instituted this penalty of death (?) death 
without torture, and commanded it to be exe- 
cuted upon the guilty subjects of His theocratic 
government on earth, bas no such penalty, in 
reserve, for rebels against the government of 
heaven? Has He no alternative, but to im- 
prison the helpless victims of His displeasure, 
and to pour out upon them the vials of His 
wrath without limit, and without end? Has 
He no way of putting an end to their misera- 
ble existence? or does He choose to prolong 
their forfeited lives, that they may never cease 
to suffer? It surely cannot be for the benefit 
of these victims, who have no future to hope 
for. Is it then, for the benefit of the saved? | 
or is it to gratify the vindictive wrath of their 
Creator? If not, what can be the object of 
the eternal suffering of these miserable, help- 
less creatures, who are supposed to be con- 
fined forever beyond the reach of mercy or 
hope? 

And when we are told, as we surely are, 
in the theological systems of our fathers, and 
of those who follow them, at the present day, 
that this is the doom, not only of rejectors of 








| at the right of God.” 
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the Gospel, and irreclaimable offenders against 
light and knowledge, but of innumerable 
multitudes from heathen lands, who 4 
. . «  «. never heard of a Saviour— 
of creatures, who owe both their existence 
and the conditions of their existence, to the 
Sovereign Will of Him who foresaw, and pre. 
determined all things from the beginning— 
Christian believers, if they have Christian 
hearts, cannot but feel, that there must beg 
flaw somewhere in the chain of reasoning, 
that leads to such monstrous conclusions, 
though they may not be able to detect it.” 
Let us as Friends hold fast the funda. 
mental truth, that “ what is to be known of 
God is manifest in man,’—that “He ywill 
teach us of His ways and lead us in the paths 
of righteousness.” If we are true to this In. 
speaking Word we will have no occasion to 
fear as to what will become of us after the 
brief journey of human life is ended. That 
which is of God must be lasting as eternity, 
that which is of sin and wickedness must 
perish. So resting the case with the “ Judge 
of all the earth, we may walk in confidence 
and fear no evil.” But there must be in us 
the “same mind” that was in Jesus, “ who 
for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame and is forever 
As he was faithful in 
doing the will of his Father, being made per. 
fect through suffering, so let us be like minded 


in that to which we are called, that the Divine — 


will may be perfected in us and we become 
heirs with him of “ The Unspeakable Ne 
L. J. RB. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


We celebrated on the 2d inst. the fiftieth - 


anniversary of the establishment of the Meet- 
ing at Fall Creek, Ind. It was attended by al- 
most all of our members and a large number 


of others, a few coming several miles to be | 


with us. 


The following progamme was followed: At © 
10 o’clock a meeting for worship; after meet — 


ing, social commingling and preparation for 
dinner; at 12, dinner from the well-filled bas- 


kets that had been prepared and brought in © 
the morning. At 1.30 re-assembled, and the 


following papers were read: Ist. A poem— 
“Fifty Years Ago.” 2d. 
and Statistics of the Society.” 
and Now.” 


5th. “Old Times and Old Folks.” 


The Pa 
pers were long and interesting, and were lie 7 


tened to with rapt attention. After these, 


speeches were made by old settlers that were” 
here before the establishment of the Meeting, ” 
Most of the speakers are not members, as but 7 


“ Reminiscences 7 
3d. “ Then © 
4th. “The First-day School.” | 
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four of the original members were present at 
this meeting. 

In the summer of 1833 Jonathan Thomas, 
of Chester county, Pa., came out to Ohio on 
business; when that was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged he concluded to come on to this neigh- 
borhood to visit a married daughter who had 
previously moved here. One we as he and 
the daughter were passing through the woods, 
she on horseback and he a short distance 
ahead of her, she noticed him standing still, 
reverently, with his hat off. The language 
addressed to his spiritual ear was, “ Buy this 
farm, deed a lot for Friends’ meeting-house, 
and here thy bones will rest.” He told no 
one of it for some time, returned to his east- 
ern home, but the language still lived with 
him. As he had long been obedient to the 
light within, and had learned by experience 
that it was an unerring guide, he sold his 
pleasant home and with his family came out 
to Indiana. The journey was made in a cov- 
ered wagon, and they were a month on the 


way. 

A nucleus for a meeting was already here, 
and application was soon made to Milford 
Monthly Meeting for an indulged meeting, 
which was granted, and for more than two 
years it was held in his log cabin. 

Here Elizabeth Newport spoke, and en- 
couraged them to be faithful to the mani- 


. fested will of God, expressing the belief that 


if they were, a Jarge meeting would be built 
up, all of which has been realized, for now 
we have a good-sized meeting, and for six- 
teen ‘am have had a prosperous First-day 
school. 

The old log house soon became too small 
for the increasing congregation. Subse- 
ently one was built of hewn logs, and a 

reparative Meeting established, after that a 
Monthly Meeting. Again the house was too 
small, and had to be enlarged. In 1855 a 
large and neat frame building was erected. 

rom the little Indulged Meeting of fifty 
years ago, now we have, and for many years 
have had, a Quarterly Meeting, held once a 
a year, at this place. 

This year we have had our meeting-house 
very much improved by painting the inte- 
rior, cushioning all the seats, and many other 
improvements made. 

As meeting-day came in order, these long 
fifty years, each day found some of the faith- 
ful ones ready to leave their business and plea- 
sant homes and go and worship Him who has 
promised to be with even the two or three 
that are gathered in His name. 

Here many eastern Friends have visited 
us, coming all the way in their carriages, and 
by their earnestness and faithfulness have 
cheered us on our way Zionward. It is not 
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strange that the Father should send His dedi- 
cated servants here to encourage the little 
band when the meeting was started under 
such remarkable circumstances. J. L. T. 
Pendleton, Ind., Eighth mo. 5th, 1884 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting.—Threat- 
ening skies prevented many from gathering, 
as usual, at the Valley Meeting-house on 
Third-day, the 5th of this month ; but though 
the number was much smaller than usual, 
there was an evident flow of Divine life which 
refreshes the few as well as the multitude. 

In the meeting for worship several testimo- 
nies were handed forth, in which those present 
were urged to a more thoughtful consideration 
of the fundamental principle upon which the 
Society rests, and a closer adherence to the 
central truth, that God is the teacher of His 
people Himself. The necessity of self-exam- 
ination was dwelt upon, and we were exhorted 
to ask ourselves where we are, when we are, 
and what we are, that knowing the founda- 
tion upon which we are built, the require- 
ments of the day and age in which we are 
called to labor, and what we are doing to 
help forward the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness in the world, we may as firm believers 
in the Divine leadership, be obedient to the 
inspeaking word. 

A fervent supplication was offered, and the 
meeting closed. 

After the meeting for worship, at which 
there were no ministers from other quarters, 
the usual business was taken up. A proposi- 
tion was made at the close of the first meeting 
that the reports from the Joint Committees 
should be read in joint session. Though this 
course would, we believe, promote a more 
lively interest in the subjects before the meet- 
ing, it was not fully united with, and each 
branch separately considered them without 
gaining the advantage which might have been 
gathered from hearing all that was said by 
interested persons of both sexes. 

The Temperance Report gives an encour- 
aging account of the work accomplished by 
the committee set apart for this work, which 
the majority of our members deem one of the 
most important fields of service that Friends 
are engaged in. The report from the com- 
mittee to appoint and visit meetings caused 
thoughtful consideration, but the conflicting 
decisions arrived at by the two meetings 
respecting the course to be pursued in future, 
led some Friends to think that a united ses- 
sion might have produced a harmonious ac- 
tion. As it was, the subject was left over 
until next Quarter. 

The report of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on “ Deficiencies” sent down in “the 
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Extracts,” was read in Women’s Meeting. 
The clerk called the attention of the meeting 
to the fact that in our Quota to the Yearly 
Meeting’s stock there was a deficiency of 
thirty-seven dollars, and proposed that it be 
made up pro rata by the several Monthly 
Meetings: Race Street to send $15; Green 
Street, $10; Spruce Street, $8; Valley, $3; 
and Exeter, $1; the money to be handed in 
at the next Quarterly Meeting. The propo- 
sition was united with. 

From the Report of the “Committee on 
Temperance,” a few points of special interest 
are subjoined. 

“The committee was appointed three years 
ago, and since that time thirty-eight confer- 
ences have been held in the various meeting- 
houses within the limits of the Quarter. These 
have been well attended and satisfactory, and 
generally larger the past year. 

We believe they are awakening a deeper 
interest in the minds of Friends, especially 
our younger members. It is to be desired 
that all may have clearly defined and settled 
convictions on this important, subject, so that 
under no circumstances may any voice ‘give 
an uncertain sound. 

Our labors have been largely directed to 
an elucidation of the effects of alcohol upon 
the human system. We think that knowl- 
edge on this subject is calculated to deter 
many from entering upon the use of intoxi- 
cating beverages, and their twin brother to- 
bacco, and we believe that a blessing has 
rested on our labors. We have distributed 
over 30,000 pages of Temperance literature, 
most of which has been provided by the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Yearly Meeting. 

We have expended the funds appropriated 
last year, and would ask, should the Commit- 
tee be continued, or reappointed, that an ap- 
propriation of $50 be made for the current 
expenses of the Committee.” 





Reunion of the Oxford, Pa., Friends’ School. 
—On last Fifth-day, the 7th inst., the teachers, 
pupils and friends of this school held a most 
enjoyable reunion in Passmore’s Woods, near 
Oxford borough. Though the weather was 
threatening, visitors came from all directions, 
both by car and carriage. 

At the grove the contents of numerous huge 
baskets were placed by ready hands upon the 
long tables sufficient in size to accommodate 
all at one time. Until the dinner hour the 
time was spent in games and social converse, 
and after the repast all gathered about the 
speakers’ stand which had been tastefully 
decorated with beautiful flowers. 

The meeting was called to order by George 
B. Passmore, who stated briefly the fee of 
the gathering and announced the following 
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officers, who were requested to take thejp 
places upon the platform: President, Prof — 
Arthur Tomlinson; Vice-President, Maggi 
B. Longshore; Secretary, Hannah J. Mit 



















chell. The President made an opening ag. | me 
dress which was quite impressive. After the | siste 
history of the school for three years past had § our 
been read by the Vice-President, the roll wag tte 
called, and all pupils present responded with , I 
sentiments, many of them very pretty. 

Remarks were made by Prof. 8. B. Frost, ree 
of the Oxford Friends’ School, Howard Pres. J Ens 
tov, Lewis Brosius, Prof. George L. Maris, } star 
and Hon. T. K. Stubbs, all of whom spoke r 
earnestly and were attentively listened to. fe 

At the close of the exercises the President | "8 
thanked the audience and invited them to | © 
attend the reunion one year hence. Every. | pro 
thing during the day passed off successfully sad 
and quietly, and the occasion will long be | it, 
remembered with pleasure. 

This school will reopen Ninth month Ist, th 
under care of S. B Frost, A. M., and as its | P® 
advantages promise to be of the best, it is] su 
hoped it will receive a liberal patronage, | pr 
Friends here have struggled hard to sustaina | 44 





good school, and deserve encouragement. 
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Mora AnD Reticious TEacHine.—We 
must acknowledge, if we but carefully ex- 
amine into the subject, that great progress has 
been made in the condition of humanity since 
the world’s history has been recorded. . Yet 
sad it is at this period of its civilization, to 
still have to note so many failures as regards _ 
its moral record, in circles, the intellectual 
advantages of which, should produce better 
results. 

Witness for instance the published details 
of the “ irregularities ” of the graduating stu- 
dents from some of our leading colleges 
during the late Commencement season? The 
peril to our young men who have been care 
fully trained as lads at their own homes is 
very great, and what must it be to those who 
have lacked this guarded, religious care, and 
have been sent to college by too indulgent 
parents, in the vain hope that with the proper | 
training of the mind will come a moral, if nota § 
religious culture, that will be sufficient to over 
come the laxity which has thus far character 
ized their education? Very true it is that — 
the intellect alone, no matter how highly eul- 
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jivated, fails to direct into that “straight and 
parrow path ” that leads to the true life. 
The underlying power of religion, supple- 
mented by high moral instruction must per- 
istently accompany scholastic education, or 
ur boasted intellectual advance will be 
utterly lost. 

In an exchange paper we read that at “the 
recent Commencement of a leading New 
England college, an institution where a high 
standard of character is made of the first im- 
portance, and insisted upon equally with a 
high standard of scholarship—a Christian 
college, in the midst of a Christian and 
prohibition community—was inexpressibly 
saddened by the disgraceful actions of six of 
its Senior Class, who, almost on the eve of 
their graduation, entered upon a night of dissi- 
pation, which, beginning in a champagne 
supper, ended in the destruction of church 
property, arrest, disgrace, expulsion,and their 
trial as criminals before the law.” 

It significantly adds that this is but “one 
illustration, though an impressive one, of the 
fact that even the best colleges need the most 
earnest and judicious temperance and Chris- 
tian work done in their midst.” 


Other equally painful incidents could be 
added, but surely all educators can see that 
greater attention should be paid to ethics and 
religion in our schools and colleges. We do 
not desire to curtail the intellectual attain- 
ments of our youth, but let these be slower, 


giving more time for instruction in morals 


and religion, so that the foundation of char- 
acter shall be sure and steadfast. 


We are apt to take alarm when the term 
religious instruction is used, lest in some way 
our hard-earned liberty in this regard be 
endangered ; but religion, in the sense of deep 
responsibility to God, must accompany ethics 
to produce right results. 

Let it be profoundly impressed that within 
each human soul dwells a Divinity that unites 
that soul with God the Father, and that these 
bodies of ours are “His temples,” and as 
such must not be “defiled.” Then upon this 
foundation stone a structure of Christian 
morality can be built that will show to the 
world through consistent self-denying lives, 
that it is not a failure but a glorious success. 
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THE EvecrricaL Exuipition.—It is grati- 
fying to the true lovers of science that popular 
interest is so far turned in that direction as to 
show a wide-spread desire that the Electrical 
Exhibition shall be a success. There are also 
many whose investigations into the mysteries 
of this subtle power we call electricity have 
been very slight who will gladly welcome an 
educating opportunity for themselyes and 
their children ; and though only the curious 
and wonderful results may attract them, while 
the laws which govern and the qualities which 
pertain to electricity still remain in a foggy 
uncertainty in their minds, it will be a valu- 
able and helpful agent in the general uplift- 
ing and outspreading of thought. A great 
attraction, calling out the people, stirs up the 
town, and turns the thoughts of even the 
stolid into a new channel, but when there is 
nothing back of the excitement that is really 
improving, or when there is something that 
lowers the standard of morality we can find 
in it no element of progress in the course 
toward true enlightenment, therefore when an 
exhibition of the kind that Philadelphia is to 
have next month is put within our reach we 
should hail the opportunity as one of real 
advantage. The Franklin Institute, which 
has quietly worked on in a course of scien- 
tific investigation, sparing nothing to make 
such study popular, deserves a more general 
appreciation of its beneficial relation to the 
community, and we must acknowledge our 
indebtedness to that institution in securing for 
this city the pleasures as well as the advan- 
tages of an electrical exhibition which will be 
known the world over. 


SauvEuR’s GRAMMAIRE FRANGAISE POUR 


LEs AnGLaAlIs. New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 


We have received from Dr. Lambert Sau- 
veur, President of the Sauveur College of 
Languages, his latest work, his “‘ Grammaire 
Francaise pour les Anglais.” This is a 
thoughtful and careful treatise of a skillful 
and experienced teacher and embodies the 
principles of the language as these are devel- 
oped in order, treating with especial fulness 
and clearness those points most likely to be 
difficult to the English-speaking student. The 
subject of pronunciation is more fully and 
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philosophically treated than in any other 
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thing to curb the liquor traffic of its eng) day 
F400: 


French Grammar published in this country ; | ™0US proportions ; it will be a notice to dup 4” 


forty-four pages being devoted to this import- 
ant consideration. The article on the conju- 


gation of verbs is remarkably complete, and | have no immediate political results, it. mgy 
the style is clear, plain and simple, and devoid | have very considerable ultimate moral 


of verbiage throughout. 
The question of the imperfect tense, an 
the difference between ce and i/—points of 


especial difficulty for the English-speaking | cratic party, should treat this as an ‘“ 
student—are so simply and clearly explained | year,’ and take occasion to vote the Prohi 


in this work that it is believed their difficulty 
will be greatly lessened. The treatment of 
the participle is equally excellent. 


Eighty-three pages at the close of the book | tunity to emphasize their demand upon the 
are devoted to exercises for the application of | Republican party to take up in earnest the 


the rules of the language. These are pas- 
sages from the great French authors, which 
seem to be greatly-preferable to such exer- 
cises in most other works. 

A key for the use of students who have no 
teacher will soon be published. Those who 
have taught French according to the Natural, 
or Sauveur System, have felt the need of this 
work, and will welcome a grammar that so 


simply and logically treats every point of 
difficulty. 





THe TEMPERANCE CanpipaTE. — The 
Christian Union, always a strong Temperance 
paper, and ever ready to take up and discuss 
every measure looking to the uprooting of 


the liquor evil, says, in regard to the coming | year. 


election : 


“Tt is not in a Presidential election that 
practical temperance victories can be won. 


Each locality will and must decide for itself | ford co., Md. 


what it will do with the liquor business. It 
is never wise for any authority to preach a 
prohibition which it does not intend to en- 


force. And it is very certain, even if a con- | 


stitutional prohibition gave Congress power 
to prohibit the sale of liquor, that the Gen- 
eral Government could not enforce such a 
prohibition in any local community which 
desired to tolerate the sale, without revolu- 
tionizing not merely the written Constitution, 
but the essential principles of the American 
Commonwealth. 

“A vote for St. John will thus be without 


any possible immediate political results. Po- | 


litically, it will lead to nothing. It does not | down the cottage stairways, leave back and 
follow that it will be a vote thrown away. | 


It will be the expression of a conviction of 








the overwhelming necessity of doing some- | signal bell has rung at one o’clock on Sixth “7 


other political parties of the importangy te” 








which the American people attach to ¢hig wet 
question. And so, though such a vote oy ~ 
sults. And it would not be strange if a og : invo 
d siderable number of dissatisfied Republic this 
unwilling to vote for Blaine, and equaliy— od 
unwilling to vote with and for the Dep rn of | 
sy 

be] 

bition ticket, not because they think anything met 
effectual can be accomplished in the tempen : 
ance cause by a National Temperance party, ado 
but because they are glad to sieze the oppor a“ 
inf 

temperance problem.” “ 
DIED. lie 

BICKNELL.—On Sixth mo. 24th, 1884, | 
the residence of her son, John T. Bicknell, in ” 
Fulton township, Lancaster co., Pa., Pamela} @ 
W. Bicknell, in the 64th year of her age;q} th 
member of Little Britain Monthly Meetin al 
Formerly a member and elder of Deer Creek he 
Monthly Meeting. ip 
HAYHURST.—On Eighth mo. 11th, 188] }; 


Sarah Hayhurst, in her 87th year; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


PICKERING.—Very suddenly, of heart 
disease, as he was walking to meeting, in 
Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., on First-day mor- 
ing, Eighth mo. 10th, 1884, Timothy Picker” 
ing, aged 72 years; a member of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


TOMLINSON.—On Eighth mo. 9th, 1884, 
at Byberry, Pa., Silas Tomlinson, in his 77th 
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WORTHINGTON.—On Seventh mo. 19th, f 
1884, at his late residence, River View, James | 
C. Worthington, in the 65th year of his ages 8 
member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Har. | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DAY AT AU SABLE CHASM. 
IV. 
A week’s more or less earnest study and’ 
constant attendance on the School of Lan 
. 
y 

















ages leaves the devotee weary and worn. 
effort to understand lectures in a fo 
tongue, which tongue is very imperf 
understood at the best ; the concern to supple” 
ment general instruction with such “ book 
learning” as may be practicable; and the 
physical effort involved in long walks up and 
down the College Hill, as well as up and 
































brain weary—the nerve force expended—the 
hands hanging down with weakness. The 













and down the long corridors come the 


day; 


7 b 400 students from their classrooms, some of 
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4 them wondering what ails their heads and 
whether they do not need medical advice or 
whether there is not some malign quality in 
air of Burlington. Some suggest the 
ibility, that the unwonted effort of brain 
involved in language study, is overburdening 
this part of the human mechanism, and that 
t io depart from the presence of professors and 
Sof schools, and place ourselves in close 
mpathy with nature for several hours will 
be likely to restore the lost equilibrium of the 
mental and physical energies. 

Some eighty-seven students and professors 
adopt this view and arrange to visit the 
Au Sable Chasm over on the New York side 
tomorrdw the 26th, and try what may be the 
influence of aday amid the solemn and 
beautiful scenes and voices of nature. 

Over yonder, beyond the dividing waters, 
jis the Adirondack region, enchantingly 
mysterious. A brisk little steamer will bear 
us across Champlain to Port Kent, and there 
carriages will receive us, and there will be a 
three miles drive through fragrant forest and 
an open highway toa pleasant, well-appointed 
hotel, whence a safe and commodious descent 
into the strange wild cleft of the everlasting 
hill is provided. The day comes, calm and 

rfect,—and we will go. How beautiful the 

road, silvery lake, how genial the breezes, 

how fair the delicate outlines of near and 

distant mountains, and how beaming have 

become the earnest studious faces of our com- 
ions. 

We remember that the sages have declared 
that the influence of fine scenery,—the pre- 

| sence of mountains, appeases our irritations 
and elevates our friendships, and are able to 
| realize somewhat of the sacred ministry of 
mountains, woods and waters to-day, as b 

pleasant step after step we are brought down 
into the resounding caiion of the Au Sable. 
We have descended one hundred and twenty 
steps. As we stand upon the rock platform 
and look about us, we perceive that we are in 
harmony with the earnest plunging river for 
here comes down its wealth of generous waters 
in all their beauty and grandeur, and the 
gleaming terraced cataract to the left, on 
which the morning sudshine glitters as we 
gaze, looks soft and feathery, bringing the 
cooling breezes with its spray and inspiring a 
Wholesome enthusiasm in the pilgrims who 
steto mount rocky precipices, descend ladders, 
and clamber along narrow ledges for the next 
hour, for this chasm is 100 feet deep with a 
varying width of from twenty to forty feet. 
We are in the depths of the old Silurian world. 
What an inspiring place for the student of 
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layers of hard, firm sandstone are among the 
lowest sedimentary fossiliferous rocks of the 
earth’s crust. Beneath us is the granite, the 
supposed result of the first cooling and 
crystallizing of the agitated cosmic mass—and 
on each side of us are folded the successive 
layers of the manuscript of God, as He has 
set down for our instruction the records of the 
long, long ages when life was dawning on this 
planet and when “ He saw that it was good.” 

Embalmed forever in these layers of Pots- 
dam sandstone is lingula antiqua in great 
abundance. (Macfarland). I must confess 
that not exactly knowing how to search, and 
having no hammer, I did not find this early 
progenitor of mollusk forms. But just as 
devoutly do we believe that these old red 
sandstone layers are full of evidences of crea- 
tive wisdom, as we accept the fact of the 
living presence of a multitude of our fellow 
creatures of to-day ascending and descending 
these pathways among the rocks of their some- 
time habitat. I want the help of an inspired 
geologist to-day, that he might tell us of 
mollusk, crustacese, annelide and zoophyte of 
the warm primal seas, when the heavens were 
obscured by vapors, and the luminaries which 
glorify and reveal the earth to our eyes, were 
not yet able to pierce the gloom of the pale- 
ozoic world. Visiting this chasm some four- 
teen years ago we were well content to sit 
just here amid these inspiring scenes and 
scarcely longed to penetrate the rocks. 

The place (strangely enough) was compara- 
tively new to tourists, though locally it must 
have been familiar to the inhabitants of this 
land since the earliest times of man. I re- 
member that our guide told us, then, that it 
was the intention to build safe galleries, along 
which travelers could pass to the end of the 
Chasm ; but we were satisfied at that time to 
reascend the same stairway, and departed 
rejoicing that we had enjoyed so large an 
insight into Nature’s secrets. Now we pass 
on with wonder and joy, noting ever and anon 
some new surprise in buttress and pinnacle, 
cross and recross the roaring floods on wooden 
bridges, which seem slight indeed, but in fact 
are quite adequate. The banks of rock are 
not unbroken, for, again and again, occur 
gorges which look as though tributary tor- 
rents once dashed down from the heights, and 
plunged into the common flood, wearing a 
pathway and planing down the channel into 
a sort of valley of fearful steepness. The 
pure delicate ferns have found this descent 
into congenial shades and moisture, and they 
have crowded down the steep, filling every 
space and giving the impression of a cataract 
of ferns. We secure a few of the graceful 
fronds loaded with fruitage, which we exam- 


\ Geology, for these symmetrical, horizontal | ine and find it to be the Cystopteris bulbifera 
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of Gray—the Aspidium bulbifera of Swartz. 
Gray calls it common, but it so happens that 
I had not before marked it. Its character- 
istic which gives it name is that the fronds 
bear bulblets underneath—little green balls 
which fall off readily, and reproduce the 
pliant by a short and easy process, not wait- 
ing for the far more abundant but slower 
action of the multitudinous spores from the 
indusium. 


** There are rapids, cascade, and plunging fall 

and torrent threading a mountain wall, 

Where the chasm’d banks mount close and 
sheer 

With jolt and notch matched there and here, 

As the hill had been lifted and broken in 
twain 

And dropped a little apart again.” 


These descriptive lines express what even 
very intelligent observers are apt to think, 
when first introduced to the scenery of Au 
Sable Chasm. The sharp jagged edges of the 
rock and the correspondence between the 
opposite sides, suggest an earthquake rift 
rather than the slow, gradual action of the 
water-plane. But as we see pot holes up the 
sides we note the indisputable evidence of 
the attrition of water, which is doubtless suffi- 
cient to account for this gorge. One of these 
is called Jacob’s Well which is about five feet 
in diameter, almost circular and perhaps 
twelve feet deep, and is about forty feet above 
the present bed of the river. We are sure 
such holes as this were made by the action of 
revolving stones and the question of igneous 
or aqueous cause for the chasm is settled 
pretty firmly. 

A deep gorge at length crosses the path 
and a light bridge spans it. This has been 
named the Smuggler’s Pass. Here are sev- 
eral caves some of which have been made ac- 
cessible by stairways. A little further, under 
the shadow of overhanging rocks is the post- 
office. About four feet above the pathway, 
the rock is worn into holes or receptacles in 
which the passers-by have left visiting cards 


with their names and sentiments concerning | and nerve rest has been a blessed experience 
I did not stop to examine | to-day to many an eager student of language 
these, but I am told that several languages | who has richly earned this reward after toil. | 


the situation. 


are represented in this receptacle of rock: 
English, French, Japanese, and Turkish. 
Here the cards accumulate, protected from 
the rain, till some wild wind comes careering 
along these depths and scatters the testimo- 
nials to the devouring flood below. Onward 
we go steadily for another space and we have 
reached the end of the clamber by ladder and 
gallery. 

Below is the flume where the rock walls 
approach so closely, as to seem about to close 
forever; and beyond arise the Cathedral 
Rocks, 120 feet in height, of a semi-circular 
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form, suggesting the ruins of an old Cah 


dral. At one end towers a majestic columns and 
rock which is called the Sentinal, at the 
of which is a flat tubular surface of projeg§ M% 
ing stone, where we may wait our turn f» Mo tt 
the boat ride through the remainder of Ay But. 
Sable Chasm. --# and 
A large party is here to-day, and, since yy Th 
are good-natured, or possessed of patience, wel wot 


sit down to await for three hours our 

A rudely constructed hooth, roofed with 
branches makes a shelter from the sun, ang ) BUt 
here we linger in enforced rest, while a | 


pointed and strongly built boat, capable of = 
carrying but fourteen, takes detachment afte} Asi 
detachment down the chasm. Alas! gg} Im! 
would like to go, but there are six boat-load} ya 
more anxious to go still, and not until they} No 
are made happy do we take seats for a ridg} He 
into the darkness beyond. The boatmen take} 1! 
their places at either end, paddle in hand, tp a 
guard and guide the motion of the boatin 

the powerful current. The rocks tower 17}} He 
feet above the waters, making a sombre gloom He 
this glowing midsummer day, as we glide as 
steadily down the first rapids. The stream} Ap 
narrows to thirteen feet, and here its depth ig} Th 
said to be sixty feet. A quarter of a milk] AS 
further we descend with the dashing waters, of 
the keel of the boat scratching hard on the} A) 
rocks, when we emerge into a placid basin} TT 
whence the Au Sable flows calmly but swiftly . 
forth through the open flat country to Lake} % 
Champlain. Our trip through the sublime 

rift in the rock is over, and.it only remain} “ 
to dine and retrace our pathway to the boat ‘ 


landing at Port Kent, whence we embark for 
a lovely afternoon ride back to Burlington, 
We may chatter idly with our friends or we 
may seek quietude, that the heart may res 
silently in enjoyment of vivid memories of } 
the happy experiences of the day, and in com 
templation of the sublimity of the noble hills 
which seem to wall us in on every hand from 
the work-day world of common life. The 
body may be a little weary, but the brain 


= 
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And now I would like to close this article 
with a rythmic rendering of a legend or tre 
dition of the place.’ It is from the penof 
Henry H. Barber : 


In the early days when the land was new, 
Ere mill and village along it grew, 

And the river flowed unvexed and free, 
Untoiling, in virgin liberty, 

At a narrow point a bridge was made ; 
High o’er the current its planks were laid. 


Huge timbers, stretched from shore to shore, 
The rude and simple frame upbore; 

For miles the only crossing found 

For travel or traffic by settlers round. 


* 
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Bridge they ~ > Bridge they called itin days of old, | | —~—=—For ‘Friends’ Intelli it in days of old, 
High Br is the story about it told : 


Morgan set forth one night to ride 


Zee 


Max Morgan peered into the night ; 
No gleam, no shadow met his sight; 
He listened for voice or note of woe; 
Only the torrent dashed below. 

“Go on,’’ once more he sharply said; 


the house of friends on the farther side. 
And the rider rode on with sale serene 
Though round or above could nothing be seen. 
Not his horse, nor his hand, could he guide 
But he knew ere long that the bridge was near, 
By the roar of the waters that met his ear, 
Asif some dreadful danger lay 

Imperilling its onward way. 

With cautious step the beast obeyed. 

And it seemed to struggle and labor and cower, 
Asif held by some unearthly power. 


mist closed thick, and the darkness fell, 
ir | by his sight, 
And soon as the sound rose loud and clear. 
He heard its panting quick and deep, 
And when its feet took earth again, 
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But his trusty horse knew the ath way well ; 

d horse and rider were part of the night. 
The horse stopped sudden and shook with fear, 
He felt the flesh under him ae and creep ; 
The rider shuddered and took the rein, 


As from the very thought to ride, 
Of that black abyss and rushing tide. 


= = 


And swift he speeds till a glimmering ray 

Tells him where friends for his coming stay. 

But when he enters and greets the host 

All stare as they had seen a ghost. 

“How came you?” they ask in amazed sur- 
rise ; 

“ By the bridge, on horseback,’’ he replies, 

And stares in turn, as their arms on high 

They throw, and altogether ery: 


“There’s no bridge there! the gale to day 

Swept plank and railing quite away. 

The sleepers alone in their places lie ; 

Such a roadway, no creature, to- -night would 
try.” 

“But I crossed,’’ he made answer doubtfully ; 

“Wait for to-morrow’s light and see.”’ 


Back to the stream, with the coming day, 
Max Morgan rode on his homew ard way. 

The tale had been true; every plank was gone ; 
Bare timbers spanned the flood alone: 

And along one of these, in the shiny ooze, 
Were scratches and dints of a horse’s shoes, 
Where, twixt life and death in the darkness 


hung 
The glorious beast had crept along. 
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Max Morgan looked slowly along the beam; 
Then he g.anced down to the foaming stream. 
Forty feet from side to side, 

Eighty feet down to that turbulent tide. 

Soon he turned and spoke his horse’s name, 
And quick at the call to his side it came. 

arms around its neck he threw, 

And close to his breast his head he drew; 
When he lifted his eyes and bared his head : 
“He giveth his angels charge,” he said. 


S. R. 
Burlington, Vt., Eighth month 4th, 1884. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER? 

This’ is a question hard to solve, espe- 
cially among Friends, who do not desire 
to mix among the gayest, and yet have as 
keen an appreciation of the beauties of na- 
ture either at the mountain or seashore, as 
those who live ou the topmost round of plea- 
sure provided at most summer resorts. For 
this reason we feel somewhat at a loss to 
know where to go. 

The writer ard his family having heard 
that “Dr. Shattuck’s Rest Cure” would be 
likely to fill that want in every respect, de- 
cided to go there. Taking the Reading rail- 
road cars at 9.50 A. M. for Rupert, 14 miles 
from Bloomsburg, the route lay along the 
Schuylkill and its tributaries, over hill and 
dale, a beaptiful and charming ride until 
reaching Reading. We then commenced to 
ascend and run in and out, through and 
around the mountains, gradually striking the 
iron and coal section until Port Clinton was 
reached. Here the train was divided, a por- 
tion going to Pottsville; our part speeding to 
Tamaqua, the heart of ‘the coal region. 

Here the mountains of coal cinders and 
refuse coal, and the long snake-like trains of 
coal winding their way in and out, towards 
the Eastern markets, meets our view, and the 
panorama is hard to realize, having but a few 
moment’s ago, as it were, been passing through 
the country where the growing crops betokened 
thrift and industry, and an abundant return 
for the farmer’s toil. 

We are. now soon on the far-famed Catta- 
wissa road, running over the mountains and 
spanning breaks in them by trestle bridges— 
bridges that make us shudder to think at 
what a height we are from the ground—but 
they are built on good stone foundations and 
strong timbers, and with the ever watchful 
care of the railroad officials, no accident has 
ever happened to the trains crossing these 
apparently frail structures, the most timid 
need not be afraid, a watchman passes over 
after every train and examines the bolts and 
timbers with the eye of an expert, to see that 
everything is safe and strong. One with 
steady nerves had better go to the rear car, 
and while crossing these eight bridges gaze 
over the country before, behind and below 
you, and then realize at what a height you 
are, When grown people appear as small chil- 
ldren. It is a grand and beautiful sight. 
| At last the little town of Rupert (merely 
a railroad station) is reached, at 4.06 P. M., 
/six hours and fifteen minutes from Phila- 
| delphia. Neither tired in mind or body, we 
| are ready to take a short drive of 1) miles to 

Bloomsburg. The doctor’s span of blooded 
| horses are in waiting; soon we are off, and 
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are driven rapidly along a beautiful and 
charming road skirting the west branch of the 
Susquehanna with the Catawissa mountain 
range on the other side. On arriving at the 
“ Rest Cure” we are met by the Doctor and 
his wife with genuine New England hospi- 
tality. 

The house, rooms and appointments are all 
that could be desired, the former being large 
and airy and well furnished, comfortable beds 
(these are seldom found away from home), 
bath-room accommodations on each floor, the 
house is supplied with water and gas from the 
town, and great care has been exercised in 
the sanitarian arrangements both in and out 
of the house, the grounds are laid out with 
walks and drives, an ever spraying fountain 
in front adds additional charm, while you can 
sit on any of the dozen porches or the observa- 
tory and feast the eyes and mind on the view 
before you, here a mountain peak, there a 
break, showing land under cultivation, again 
a long range of mountains with the West 
Branch at its base like a silver cord, then the 
town of Bloomsburg before you, with its 
pretty, substantial houses, well kept grounds, 
covered with a variety of flowers in full 
bloom, broad streets and wide flagged side- 
walks, the Academy looms up in the distance, 
while church spires, of all denominations, 
indicate that you are among Christian people. 

The doctor’s wife a pleasant, congenial and 
charming lady takes the oversight of the 
house and table, the latter is all that could 
be found at any similar mountain resort and 
much better than those more widely known— 
the fresh vegetables and poultry are of their 
own raising, and there is always full and 
plenty of everything to supply the inner man. 

To those who like change, this spot affords 
them every opportunity for boating, walking, 
riding by the river, or the more wild and 
picturesque drives, or of taking the train in 
the afternoon and going to Eaglesmere the 
wildest spot in Sullivan county, which can 
be reached by 9 P. M. after a ten-mile drive 
over a mountain road. 

We have summered at several mountain 
places, but as yet have not found as pleasant, 
homelike and desirable a spot to rest, and 
have quiet enjoyment as at Dr. Shattuck’s, and 
feel we can fully recommend to those who 
wish to either spend the summer or fora 
shorter time, and do not know where such a 
variety of scenery can be seen and fully 
enjoyed at a moderate expense. : 

. P.E. 





I a apt to think that men find their sim- 
ple ideas agree, though in discourse they con- 
found one another with different names.— 
Locke. $ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, o factory 
VIVISECTION. » pislea 

It is truly gratifying to find in Friend In} I hi 
telligencer of Seventh mo. 26th, space given to slthou 
the subject of vivisection, or torture and digg #8 
section of animals while yetalive. And parks 
to learn that there has been such adyane 
ment in sentiment and opinion, and abate. 
ment in this dreadful practice, as to warrant §) 
such information and statistics as come from. 
Europe at this time. 

Judging from earlier accounts, there hag 
been a deplorable state of things there, and 
in other countries, and in our own city of 
Philadelphia. 4 

True, the societies for the prevention of 
cruelties to dumb animals and _ individual 
effort have done much to bring about this 
hopeful change for the better. 

It has long felt to me that Friends should 
be amongst the foremost in condemning this 
extremely cruel practice, and also, in endeayor. 
ing to suppress, and prevent, this and other 
cruelties perpetrated upon dumb animals, go 
completely and entirely within the power of 
man. 

And I can but believe, that with others, 
wa would feel constrained to act if we but” 
knew atithe of the intense suffering needlessly " 
inflicted upon horses, dogs, cats, rabbits 9° 
guinea pigs, etc. so helplessly and cruelly 9 
secured on the vivisection-racks, for delibe-” 
rate torture by cutting and sawing. Nor is it 
the work of merely a few moments, or hours; 
but it is said that frequently animals are left 
there—partially dissected for days together; 
reserved for youths to practice on at leisure!” 
What a comment on morals! 4 

I have read somewhere, that “ ninety-five” 
per cent. of the general practitioners in this} 
country are entirely innocent of the practice. 
of vivisection.” ’ 

And it is asserted that “ some of the lead. | 
ing surgeons and physicians never practiced 
it 
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It is argued and proved that “ animals are = 
put into such extraordinary condition, that) 
they are fatal to any good results, especially © 
when under anesthetics.”  - 

“The greatest of French surgeons de 
nounced as false and delusive, all systems” 
based on experiments of the kind and not 
from observations of human patients.” 

“ One of the greatest vivisectors the world 
has ever seen, declared that ‘without doubt 
our hands are empty of good results.’ ” 

It is stated that an eminent physician said, 
he “ cordially detested this horrid system of 
cutting open living quivering, sentient bodies? 
first,on account of the great cruelty involved; 
second, the demoralizing influence ; and third, Wy 
because the results obtained were so unsatié a 
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3 folory, 80 very meagre, and so constantly 
‘pisleading.” 
[have endeavored to give the substance, 
slthough perhaps not verbatim—the opinions 
wT ofa very few, and I might quote ages of re- 
j by eminent men and women, discount- 
ancing the cruel practice of vivisection. | 
Being an advocate for brevity, I will leave 
subject of vivisection, as I want in this 


my 
Ff. 


he 
to 8 





nection, to say a few words appreciative 
Aipfthe present improved and improving condi- 
-» Jiion of things in the more familiar and ordi- 
_ out-door treatment of animals. 
the prevention of willful or careless cruelty 
} and unnecessary suffering in the animal crea- 
1 tion, has felt to me to bea religious duty ; 
ad I believe others have felt it so, and the 
marked progress made is attributable in great 


' measure to faithful attention to this convic- 
q | tion and its requirings, participated in by 
- | persons of various religious denominations. 

7 It has been said, “the children of the 
" present are the hope of the future.” And we 
x look for good fruits from the “ Juvenile So- 
y geties” for the “protection of animals ;” 


especially those societies in Philadelphia 
Festablished under the management (entirely I 


4 believe) of the Women’s Branch of the Penn- 
. sylvania S. P. C. A. a few years ago, now 
1 Foumbering several thousand boys; some ad- 
os yancing into manhood, retaining their zeal 
Y} mud increasing in usefulness. 

' Emmor ComLy. 







Bristol, 8th mo., 1884. 


> 


IrRAVELED along a broad highway, where 
| fwas so much dust and tumult that my soul 
“Wbecame weary. I looked often to the right 
Pand to the left for a diverging road ; but I 
} was hurried forward by the tumultuous crowd, 
) } and could hardly retain my senses. Then my 
heavenly Friend sought me in the throng, led 
me forth by secret ways, and brought me into 
agreen meadow and by still waters. Ah! 
how well was it with me there! I have ex- 
|} petienced the blessing which the soul enjoys 
® when it quietly rests in God.— T holuck. 



















Ove element is wanting in the composition 
of the moral forces of to-day. One could esti- 
mate better the advance of the new year, 
could one only count upon any approaching 
decline of woman’s attachment to mere fash- 
jonsand upon her espousing the world of 
Perpetual morals and perpetual good and 
Perpetual happiness. Itis a deep injury of 
rcountiy that thousands of women of wealth 
i education are leaders in perishable fash- 
and not in any of these things which 
ke nations great and which lead millions 
’ 5 bg an ascending path.— Prof. Swing. 
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ITEMS. 


A DISTINCT earthquake shock was felt in 
Philadelphia and vicinity on the afternoon of 
the 10th. There appeared to be two movements 
or vibrations lasting according to various esti- 
mates from four to eight seconds. 





In order to divorce, as much as possible, 
politics from the school-book question, Cali- 
‘fornia will be called upon in November next 
to vote upon a constitutional amendment 
which provides that the State print all text- 
books herself. 


ON the 4th inst. a greatre form demonstra- 
tion was made in Birmingham, England; in 
connection with this an enthusiastic meeting 
was held in the evening. Fully 20,000 people 
were present. A speech was made by John 
Bright, in which he said that “the reform in 
the House of Lords was urgent and inevitable.” 


Ir is announced from Washington that Pro- 
fessor Stevenson, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, has gone with a party of explorers to the 
region of the cliff and cave dwellers to makea 
collection of relics and curiosities to be taken 
to the New Orleans Cotton Centennial Exposi- 
tion. Explorations will be made in Montana 
and New Mexico, and will be collected in 
part among villages never before visited. 


THE Old Testament Company of Revisers 
in England has finished its labors. The pre- 
face has been finally revised and approved. 
As the work has to be submitted .to Seaman 
tion before its issue to the public, it is not very 
likely to be published before next Easter. 
During the course of the revision, two have 
resigned and ten have died out of the 27 mem- 
bers of the Old Testament Company originally 
appointed by Convocation. 


At the National Teachers Convention at 
Madison, Wis., the products of children’s 
fingers filled two large rooms. Among the 
exhibits was work done in schools in Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, New York, Washing- 
ton, Boston, Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Providence, La Porte and of Maweukes and 
six other cities in Wisconsin. The Cherokee 
Orphan Asylum of the Indian Territory had 
a table, while one exhibit came froin Geneva, 
Switzerland, and another crossed the Pacific 
from Japan. 


WHAT with the great Electrical Exhibition, 
the State Agricultural Fair, which is to be 
upon a large basis, and the Conventions of 
American and European Scientists, Philadel- 
phia is to bea very attractive placein September. 
These important events are close at hand now. 
The Numismatic and Archeological Society 
of New York has loaned to the Exhibition 
electrotypes of all the ancient gold and silver 
coins and medals contained in the Brish 
Museum, covering the period from the inven- 
tion of coining, 700 B. C. down to the Chris- 
tian era. 


THE Board of Trade and leading citizens of 
Helena, Montana, telegraphed to the; Secre- 
tary of the Interior urging immediate action 
for the relief of 3,000 Piegan Indians at the 
Blackfeet Agency, who, the petitioners say, 
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" despite contrary reports, are actually starv- 
ing.’’ The petitioners add: ‘the death rate 
is great. he supply of provisions at the 
agency is almost exhausted, and the rations 
issued are so scanty that they would be insuf- 
ficient to sustain life but for the adundance of 
wild berries in the hills. Stock men report 
that many cattle are killed on the ranges by 
the starving Indians.” 


ACCORDING to Mr. Im Thurn, whose travels 
in British Guiana have recently been pub- 
lished, there is in the far west of that country, 
or over the Brazilian boundary, where the 
savanna itself rises 5,000 feet above the sea, a 
fiat table land, the edges of which are more or 
less perpendicular cliffs 2,000 feet high. No 
traveler has ever been round it, so that it may 
be accessible from the other side, and there is 
a way,as yet untried, which Mr. Im Thurn 
believes may prove practicable. The summit 
of this plateau of Roraima seems to be forest 
covered, and enough is known of the fauna 
and flora of the district to make it certain that 
a naturalist would find himself well rewarded 
for the ascent. There are traditions of strange 
isolated tribes that live in this inaccessible 
region.—Sci. Am. 


NOTICES. 


Friends of Third Haven Monthly Meeting 

ropose to hold a meeting at their meeting- 
house at that place, at 10 o’clock on Fifth-day 
morning, Eighth mo. 28th, being the last day 
of their Quarterly Meeting, to commemorate 
the fact that just two centuries ago the first 
meeting of Friends was held in the house 
which is still standing, in a good state of pre- 
servation. 

Friends and other interested persons are in- 
vited to be present. Also, to attend the Quar- 
terly Meeting. ~ 

Trains leave Philadelphia at 3 o’clock P. M. 
Boats from Baltimore, 9 o’clock P. M. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


This meeting, to be held Ninth month Ist, 
convenes at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, ten miles 
west of Bridgeport, which is situated on the 
Ohio river, opposite Wheeling, W. Va., and 
is reached from the latter point by street cars. 

Bridgeport is the southern terminus of the 
Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Railroad, 
and a point on the Cleveland and Pittsburg 
Railroad, which connects with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Pittsburg. Being a central 
point for those coming over the various routes 
from both East and West, it is proposed that it 
be made a general terminus, where Friends 
will endeavor to meet all promptly, if informed 
of the probable time of arrivals. The Sherman 
House is designated as a place of waiting should 
there be any delay. In consideration of the 
drive of ten miles, it is desirable that the arri- 
vals be as much as possible in the forepart of 
the day. Also, that communication be made 
as early as convenient with either of the fol- 
lowing-named Friends, viz. : John E. Carpen- 
ter, Richard E. Roberts, George P. Clark, or 
Evan G. Evans, all of Emerson, Jefferson co., 
Ohio, who are named as a reception committee, 
or with other Friends living near the place of 
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meeting. Those in attendance at the Bi-Cey. 

tennial at Easton, Md., on the 27th inst, 

by taking the night boat to Baltimore reall 
heeling on the morning of the 29th, ’ 


SAMUEL 8. ToMLingoy, 


The next session of the First-day Schoq 
General Conference will be held at Moun 
Pleasant, Ohio, Eighth mo. 30th, 1884, gom, 
mencing at 7 o’clock P. M. 


The several Yearly Meeting Associations ay 
requested to forward their reports, together 
with their answers to the questions 
them, to the undersigned as soon as postal 

Friends belonging to the several Y 
Meetings desiring to attend the Conference g 
Ohio Yearly meeting, can obtain reduced ratgy 
of fare by applying at once to the undersi, 
The rate of fare will be as follows: Full tee 
going, and one-third fare returning. 

Those wishing to avail themselves of the ap. 
rangements made with the various railroad 
lines leading to Mount Pleasant, will find fulj 
information in No. 26 of this paper. 


Delegates attending the First-day Schoo 
General Conference at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, ang 
entitled to the benefit of the concession ip 
railroad fares, for which an arrangement hag 
been made, will pay full fare (limited or up 
limited) in going to the meeting and have the 
enclosed form properly filled up and signe 

y the Ticket Agent at the starting point. ff 
the ne —_ is not located on one of the 
roads which have agreed to the arrangement 
and included in list on back hereof, delegate 
will purchase to the most convenient point on 
one of those lines, and repurchase by dired 
routes only, through to place of meeting. Ap 
Agent of the railroads will be in attendancea 
the meeting to countersign or stamp the cep 
tificates. Return tickets will be sold atone 
third regular rates only to those holding thes 
forms properly filled and countersigned. 

This concession will expire at the end @ 
three days after adjournment of the meeting. 
and will be available for continuous retum 
trip tickets only ; no stop-over privileges being 
allowed under the rules on tickets sold at les 
than regular fares. 


CAPE MAY MEETING. 


During the nothing. season an Indulgel 
Meeting is held every First-day, at the co 

of Thomas T. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N.J, 
at 10.30 A. M., to which the attendance of 
Friends and others is invited. q 


Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor will 
meet at Mount Pleasant, Jefferson co., Ob 
on Sixth-day, Eighth mo. 29th, at 10 A. M. ~ 

We hope Friends will make an effort to 
present at the opening session. 5 

(See Friends’ Intelligencer of Eighth mo. 9 


for arrangements with railroads, etc.) F 
Wo. C. STARR, Clerk. ~ 


A Conference on Temperance, under ht® 


careof Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com 


mittee, will be held at Fairhill Meeting-he 
on First-day, Eighth mo. 17th, at 4 P. M. 
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